THE KOREAN REPOSITORY. 


NOVEMBER, 1892. 


SUGGESTIONS ON TRAVELLING IN KOREA. 


THE traveller in Korea must first of all provide himself with 
an unlimited supply of patience. With this and but few things 
else he may travel where he will in the eight provinces, but with- 
out this he would better by far stay at home. He should also have 
if possible, one reliable native either a teacher or a servant. As 
to his method of travelling he can make choice of several 
modes of conveyance but a wheeled vehicle of any kind is out 
of the question, although a bicycle has been ridden to Pyeng- 
yang and back to Seoul. The native of official rank will 
usually be carried in a sedan chair with from four to eight coolies 
as bearers, but not many foreigners would undertake to travel 
a great distance in that way on account of the expense involved. 
‘lhe native official can live off the people as he travels, but the 
foreigner must. provide food for his army of coolies. The wo- 
men of the yang ban class and the ordinary gentlemen whoa, can 
afford it will usually travel in a two man chair, a method which 
the foreigner may adopt, if he is willing to sit all day long 
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in @ space about two feet square with his legs doubled under 
him while two men go jogging along at the rate of ten /¢ an 
hour. Such a chair can be obtained at the rate of about 300 
cash per man for every ten 7/7, but one must then provide other 
means for transportation of baggage and also have two extra 
chair bearers if the distance to be covered bea long one. These 
chairs are very numerous around Seoul being us:d for short jour- 
neys but, while quite frequently used for long journeys also, this 
is not the usual method of travelling. 

By tar the most common method is the riding of a horse 
ordonkey. The ordinary official, yang ban, merchant, native 
woman, and foreigner (Chinese, Japan and Westerner) if he 
does not walk will load his baggage in two well-mated bundles, 
one upon either side of a pack-pony, stra» his blankets on top 
of these and mounting, ride thus with one leg dangling on 
either side of the pony’s neck. A saddle is somewhat more 
comfortable but if economy is an item you will leave the saddle 
at home and placing your load and yourself on one pony save 
the expense of an extra pony. If your journey is to be one of 
several hundred /:, or you expect to be gone several weeks, one 
pony will not carry your load and it is then very convenient to 
mount your teacher or servant on the second load and thus you 
can keep him with you or send him ahead to secure a room. If 
you have both teacher or evangelist or interpreter, whichever 
position the native may hold, and a servant, you can take 
turns at riding the two ponies, for you will find it quite 
agreeable at times to rest yourself by walking, and after a 
hearty meal of rive and kimchi the walk does one good. These 
pack-ponies can be hired, including the services of a mapoo 
(groom), at the rate of about 3000 cash a day ($1.00 at present 
equals 3300 cash), about 1200 cash being paid for the days in 
which you do no travelling. If preferred the amount for the 
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whole journey may be agreed upon, or you may pay by the {en Zi 
at the rate of 400 cash. I have tried the three methods and have 
found it most satisfactory to agree upon the ampunt for the 
whole journey, paying one half or at most three fourths in ad- 
vance leaving a good sum to be paid at the other end so as to se- 
cure good service. With this arrangement you leave the mapoo 
to provide for the expense of horse and man while on the road. 
These ponies will yery comfortably make 80 Zi a day in 
two stretches of 40 /i each, stopping two hours or more at noon 
for dinner and rest. If in a hurry .100 or 120 77 is not a hard 
day’s journey. How to carry money has been my most perplex- 
ing question. The Korean cash is of such small value, all be- 
ing of one denomination (one sixth of a cent) that a sum sufficient 
for a month’s journey would require an extra pony or two for its 
transportation. ‘To obviate this expense foreigners have had 
recourse to the koan-cha, or order on the magistrates. This 
has been secured from the Foreign Office tl rough our Consuls, 
but its use is far from satisfactory and is objectionable on the 
ground that it may cause oppression of the people if the sum 
asked isa large one and the magistrate’s treasury happens to be 
bankrupt. In the magistracivs in the mountains of thenorth 
1 found it impossible to obtain money and so was compelled 
to accept transportation by order of the cfficial without being 
able to pay the men for their food or services. When the 
money is Obtained and receipts given it may be several months 
or a year before they reach the Foreign Office and are presented 
to you for settlement, and as the value of cash is always fiuc- 
tuating you can never know what may be tht exact amount of 
your outstanding indebtedness. However there "may be cases 
where thé use of the koan-cha is not cnly justifiable Lut 1¢¢- 
essary and it is well to be provided with one. 
The most convenient form in which tocarry money is the 
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silver shoe of sycee. This is worth about $75.00 Ju panese currency 
and can be disposed of in the large cities of Pyengyang and 
Euiju for from 45,0C0 to 55,000 small cash. I suppose it can 
just as readily be exchanged in the capitals and large cities of 
the south. Small pieces of sycee are not used. Money suffi- 
cient for use between these larger cities can be taken upon your 
ponies with your baggage. A party of three men will need from 
3000 to 5000 cash a day (600 to 1000 small cash) according 
to the amount of foreign food they may take. 

[ have found that for bedding a man can sleep very com- 
fortably upon the stone and clay Korean floor or kang if he is 
provided with a cotton padded native mattrass to he upon and a 
pair of heavy blankets to cover him. These encased in a canvas 
covering make a comfortable seat while riding. <A cot, simply 
constructed which can be closely folded and easily packed upon 
a pony would be still better as it would raise one off the floor 
which is sometimes too hot, and away from the too numerous 
vermin. i 

The food which can be procured is not as good as that in 
Uhina but it iscleaner. The ordinary table on the main roads 
consists of a large bowl of rice, a bowl of soup, kim-chi 
(a kind of pickled cabbage), salt shrimp or fish, bean-curd cake, 
and usually another dish or two either of seaweeds, sprouted 
beans, an egg, orsome beef. For this you pay about 300 cash a 
table (1 have paid as low as 100 and as high as 450): If well 
cooked this food is not bad (though sometimes it is execra- 
ble), and after a walk or ride of fifteen miles it is even eaten 
with arelish. Chickens and eggs can be bought forasmall sum, 
500 cash, and are frequently a necessary addition to the fare. If 
stopping for several days at a large place, beef, chickens, eggs 
and in most places excellent fish can be procured and fried by 
your boy. Korean candy made of barley or cane seed is not to 
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be ignored as an article of food and the national dish of kouk- 
syou (buckwheat vermicelli) makes a gocd lunch when one is 
tired of rice. However, good kouksyvu is seldom to be obtained 
aloug the road. When contemplating a long stay in the country: 
one should take a supply of crackers, tea, sugar, anda few cans 
of meat and fruits. 

A foreigner will be entertained at the magistrate’s if he 
requests it but if he desires to win the people it is far better 
for him to stopatan inn where he will always get a room for 
himself and teacher and where he can usually get an inner room if 
he asks for it. Not long after you have entered you are pretty 
sure to make the acquaintance of the landlord whoconsiders him- 
: self entitled to the freedom of your room, a privilege which the 
whole community isapt to claim. In travelling off the main roads 


| you are very apt to be told that there is no room to be had and 
that you must go ten Zé further on. In such a case, however 
tired you may be and however late it.may be, anger is out of 
place. Take it coolly, tell your boy to find a room, and sit down 
: somewhere to wait. You will get aroom though it may become 
| necessary for you to call for the mayor of the village and show 
your passport. Avoid disputes with Koreans, give them plenty 
of time while you keep in good humor and you will get what 
you want. Impatience and anger invariably give them the ad- 
vantage and you gain nothing. Tired and hungry as you may 
be at times, all the noise and furor you can raise will not induce 
your landlady to prepare the meal in less than an hour. 

Three small articles that should not be forgotten and 
which add materially to comfort are a good supply of Buhach 
(insect powder), a pair of slippers, and blacking brushes. 
Korean etiquette requires that a man take off his shoes before 
entering the house, a thing which he is glad to do after a lung 
walk over rough, muddy roads. 
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With the exception of the rainy season, July and August, 
one may travel at any time of year although in the north the 
winter months will be found to be pretty severe, and the 
journey must be made in shorter stages. 

If a man is a sportsman, a shot gun will frequently pro- 
vide his table with game, as the country abounds in geese, 
ducks, pheasants, and quail. I have never seen the slightest 
reason for taking firearms as weapons notwithstanding the 
constant rumors of bands of robbers throughout the country... 
The Koreans are a most amiable people and although curious, 
familiar and loud in their speech at times, they are not quarrel - 
some or vicious. A man who adapts himself to their customs 
ind ideas({and why should he not?) may travel anywhere among 

‘hem without difficulty. I shall be glad Mr. Editor, if these 
otes call out some remarks from others whose experience 
nay have been different from mine. 


Samvuet A. Morretr. 
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STUDIES IN KOREAN. 
KOREAN ETYMOLOGY. 


THE studious character of the Korean people will become 
apparent to any one who will take the time and trouble to 
examine into the matter. With our western ideas of what 
constitutes a proper method and line of mental training and 
development, we are often led to regard the devotion of native 
scholars to the ancient, and the steadfastness with which they 
: adhere to pedagogic roads worn deep by the feet of two mil- 
lenniums of students, as much more likely to be productive of 

mental paralysis than of mental growth. And that this has 
been in a certain degree the case is uttested by the lack of gen- 
wine originality in the one department of literature which 
more than any other has engrossed the attention of Korean 
| scholars. I refer to the department of ethics, which for three 
thousand years has maintained unmodified the few funda- 
| mental principles around which the native centers his ethica. 
| theories. Wisdom died with the ancients. The eight precepts 
of Kicha still epitomise socia! and political economy, and any- 
thing which fails to harmonize with or cannot be deduced from 
them is banished to the limbo of the undesirable and useless. 
Confucius and Mencius still sit in lofty pre-eminence among 
the sages of ancient and modern times and reign on the Throne a 
and hearthstone alike. Rei 


But this refers to but one department of literary activity, 
outside of which we find a different state of affairs. The casual 
abserver finding the books exposed for sale in shop windows 
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and on tables imperfectly printed, badly bound and disreputa- 
ble in general appearance would be inclined to form a very 
poor opinion of Korean literature. What he has seen however 
is deceptive, for stored away in public and private libraries, in 
the possession of scholars, noblemen and statesmen there exists 
a literature surprising in range and volume. Part of it is ele- 
gantly printed and bound, while much of it has been laborious- 
ly copied by hand, the Koreans writing Chinese and Korean 
characters with a perfection that excels type. These works 
treat of history, biography, astronomy, law, medicine, ethics 
etiquette and fiction, and open up an interesting and wide 
field for investigation. I have been told by one who during 
his stay in Séul examined quite extensively into Korean 
Bibliography that two thousand different works had been per- 
sonally examined, one thousand more had been catalogued while 
many more were known to exist. 

Not long ago I was so fortunate as to secure copies of 
two works on nativé Etymology, a few extracts from which 
may interest the readers of the Repository. These works are 
,the A-dn-gak-pi written 160 years ago by a famous scholar, 
and the Hai-dong-sik Pang-én_written within recent years by 
one with a sad and tragic history; in addition to these several 
others are known to exist, so there is evidently an interesting 
literature on this unusual theme. They open up to our view 
the Korean mind in a manner inpossible to most other depart- 
ments of literature, exhibiting mental processes which to say 
the least, are curious. 

In the following examples the native characters have 
been dispensed with, but will be gladly supplied to any one 
who may find the romanization confusing. 

1. Heaven= Hanal, ° 
The Koreans always go back to the origin in telling a 
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story, so most of these works begin with heaven and work 
down. We are told that the Chinese character for heaven is 
composed of the characters for one and great, the idea being 
that heaven is the “one or only greatness”— the greatest: 
thing in existence. The Korean idea is analagous, for hanal 
is simply the word hana—one with the letter 7 suffixed to 
identify its thought and distinguish it from the numeral. 
There are two thoughts connected with one which recommend 
it to the Korean mind asa proper equivalent for heaven: First, 
it represents pure beginning, for back of it there is nothing 
and beyond it you find the composite. Second; it also for the 
same reason represents pure unity. So heaven is undoubtedly 
the source or beginning of all things, and also containing all 
harmony and perfection is therefore the truest example of 
unity known. 


2. Sun= Nal. 

Literally “that which comes out” applied to the Sun 
because it appears to come out of the East. | 

3. Moon= Tal. 

Tal is the stem of the verb tal hata which means to per- 
meate or pervade. ‘The reason of its use to designate the moon 
is said to be as follows: whereas darkness and night succeed 
the sun, it has in the moon that which supplements or aids, 
and which with its rays so “permeates or pervades”’ the dark- 
ness of night as to redeem that portion of the day from the 
full sway of the evil half of native dualism and thus earns for 
itself the title pervader or Tal. 

4. Cloud= Kureum. 

This is a derived word coming from sa aii high, elevat- 
ed, and ewm, the second or inferior principal of native dual- 
ism and which may be here translated shadow or darkness. 
The native explanation is that “ the essence of water and the 
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mountains, rising high in the air, becomes great masses of 
floating vapor which intercept or obstruct the rays of the sun, 
casting upon the earth a darkness or shadow.” Therefore 
clouds are to the native mind high darkness or shadows from 
on high. ; oe a 

5. Rain= Pi. 

This is a decayed form of the original word which was 
pint derived from pi fat, fleshy or plump and ni=oil The 
rain was called pint because it fattens or enriches the soil and 
consequently the men who cultivate it. 

6. Dew=J-seul. 

A derivation from i or rt meaning advantage, and seul or 
st/, that which opens or causes to fructify. To the Korean 
mind the dew is isewl because it is of peculiar advantage to 
all plants causing them to blossom and bear fruit. 

7. Frost=Sy6-ri. / 

This is a pure Korean metaphor, with a curious history. 
The native etymologist tells us that it means “ Autumn-au- 
tumn,” for in Korean metaphor tong, East, also means 
Spring; nam, South, means Summer; Sy6, West, means Autumn; 
puk, North means Winter; so the Sy of “ frost’ while really 
meaning West is to be taken in its mataphoric significance of 
Autumn. Then for the second syllable another table of meta- 
phor is necessary, in which Spring is sometimes called won or 
beginning, Summer is called hyong or permeation, Autumn is 
called ri or advantage, and Winter chung or firmness. There- 
fore sydri means literally west—advantage, metaphorically it 
means the Autumn season and—but the native, brave enough 
te attempt to link it to frost has not yet made his public de- 
but. The secret lives possibly in one or more uvsupplied tables 
of metaphor. 

The above facts are derived from an etymological work 
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called the Chu Ryok. A much simpler and prettier explanation 
is supplied by the Hai-dong-sék Pang-én, in the following 
words: “The word was originally Syor-eui from Sydér, snow 
and ewt, a thought, hint or indication, and giving us Syor-eut 
(frost)=an indication or hint of snow, a forerunner.of the 
white garment soon to cover earth.” 

8. Snow= Nun (pronounced noon). 

This word is also composite being derived from nu=to 
heap up, accumulate; and eun=silver. The Korean idea of 
snow is “ heaped up silver.” 

9. Ice=O-reum. 

This word is a Korean analogue derived from the expres- 
sions meaning coagulate blood (O) and cold (reum). 

“For the waters of the world are like the blood of the 
body; they must constantly circulate else they will solidify. 
Cold has this effect upon water preventing its circulation and 
reducing it to a condition which reminds us of coagulated 
blood, therefore the result (ice) is well called coagulation by 


cold.” 


Geo. Heber Jongs. 
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.A MAP OF THE WORLD. 


THE accompanying cut is an outline of what has been the 
‘authorized Chosénese map of the world from time immemorial. 
The map was revised and corrected by an officer Kim Kung 
Kyo® under the regency of the Tai One Koont some twenty 
years ago. The general outline however and the variety of its 
states and territories remain as they were. 

A single glance at it might leave the impression that it 
was unworthy of notice except as a curio, being so far astray 
in its general outline, but on closer examination one may be 
surprised at the wisdom with which even this has been arrived 
at. Remembering that Chosen has been a home-keeping nation, 
and that all our ideas of the earth rest on faint rumors that 
have reached us from the outside the only surprise should be 


that the map hits the mark as closely as it does. 


Since the arrival of the foreigner and his announcement 
of so many nations, I have searched for Eastern maps of the 
world and have succeeded in finding two, this, which is the 
one specially Chosénese, the other a specimen from China. in 
the latter clearly marked out were Asia, Africa and Europe 
with also an attempt at America, but it looked as though a 
huge explosion in the neighborhood of Chicago, had blown the 
continent into fragments, opening up navigation from the Lakes 
to the Pacific, a something not unlikely to happen, I should 
think in a nation so noted for anarchists and dynamite. 

To return to the map before us the great mistake of the 
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maker lay in his picturing the earth a flat surface, for just as 
the people of the West, so thé Chosénese have imagined the 
earth flat, hooked onto eternity in some way by the corners. 
Apart from this the general outline is correct, there are the five 
continents, the great water divisions and general outline of the 
earth. 

The circle of land round about is North and South Ameri 
ca, divided so as to suit the flat surface. Seventy-nine is Chosen; 
80,80, isChina with the Yang Cha ® river cutting it in two; 33 is 
Japan;81 is Annam; 82 India; 84 Africa. The inland sea north 


of Africa is the Mediterranean while 83 and the surrounding 
islands are those of the South Pacific. 


The squarest represent the finger pointing and the 
characters written on them (See Key. Ed.) describe the 
people, country &c. of the particular quarter in which the 
square is. I have numbered them and shall show by a 
few of these divisions that the native who sketched the map 
had a fair idea of the people as well as of the outline of the 
- earth’s surface. | 

The characters in the neighborhood of Russia on square 
number 78 might be translated “the Midnight Kingdom ’’f. 
This refers to the long, Arctic nights that prevail inthat country. 

One, 2, and 3, situated on the quarter where we would ex- 
pect the British Islands, are marked with the characters for 
“ ox-mouthed ’’§, “white”’||, and “ busy.”4] The characteristic 
“white” is to be taken literally, for these Saxons claim a paleness 
in the skin more marked than that of any other people. This, to- 
gether with the extravagant use of what they call “soap” makes 
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true in their case the character “ white.”® “Busy” points to 
their trading and colonizing propensities for which they are 
specially noted, annexing and claiming shares in every corner 
of the globe. This “ British Lion” of the West ranks equally 
in fame and importance to the Korean Tiger of the East, the 
two preserving a balance of power as can be seen by their loca- 
tion on either side of the map. Third and last, “‘ox-mouthed” 
is @ characteristic corresponding exactly to the Western 
appellation “John Bull.” This ox-mouthed, busy, white- 
washed nation fills up the space accorded to the British 
Islands. : 
Now to America: Along theright side of the map we read 
71 “giant” t, 36 “grizzled”}, 38 “ black-legs”§, three designa- 
tions pointing to the land, the creatures in it, and the people. 
I have been told by those who have travelled in the West that 
the grandeur of the Rockies is overwhelming, “ tremendous ”’||, 
also that the dusky creatures inhabiting these hills are called 
“orizzlies’ (bears), and that the people of that country are known 
to the world as black-legs, a word whose origin is said to be 
‘ unknown. I mightsay that it has come from Chosen as we have 
maiked these people “ black-legs”’ for fifteen hundred years.4] 
Again the Southern states 34 and 35 are marked the “light’’** 
and “dusky” t+} kingdoms, evidently including the negro who 
as a free voter is entitled to his share in the Republic. 

Two other numbers, 72 “ without waists’ [[, and 44 “ ao- 
complished ladies ”’§§ point, I have no doubt to the result of 
binding or lacing themselves, a practice common among ladies 
of Europe and the West. In fact, as far as I can learn, the 
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tighter bound the more accomplished your appearance, and so 
I judge the map maker correct when he puts the complete ab- 
sence of waist as a mark of the perfectly cultured lady, a doc- 
trine not unlike Nirvana where the complete absence of exist- 
ence denotes perfect bliss. 

So the map goes on to the “feathered” kingdom where the 
ostriches live, the ‘‘ flashing tongue” kingdom where aurora is 
seen, and many others tothe number of nearly one hundred, all 
of which I have no doubt will be found correct if deeply 
searched into. 


Yr Ix Sgvp.* 


KEY TO MAP; TRANSLATED BY TdE EDITOR. 


The character ts connected with all these designations 
and may be translated Country, Kingdom &c. 


l t2 if Huns. 11 FFE Winged people. 


2 FY fe White people, 12 Alix Strange-legged. 

3 GRE RD No leisure. 13 = Three-bodied. 

4 PE A Deep-eyed. 14 Fy HE Should be — |Z 
> hax, Sorcerers. . i. e. One-legged. 

6 Rave Mulberry and pear. 105 WF ind Should be iy 
7—8 One-eyed. i. e. Long-armed. 

8 Ama Kapilavastu ? 16 = yf Three headed. 

9 3 Converging curves.; 17 3X (iJ sateen el 
10 i Great joy. 18 it Reg Chestbinders. 
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19 PR Fire rejecters. 43 4ne 8, Without entrails. 

20 FF fig Perforated. 44 37-4 Virtuous women. 

21 JF HE Long-legged, or 45 i ji, Perennial hemp. 
RF Back-handed. 46 iT Cart-makers (Em- 

22 ZS HE Cross-legged. peror Hén Uén). 


23 KH Immortal. 47 Te-F- Women. 


24 Wee Fork-tongued. 48 2 Beautiful clouds. 


25 ws Rice eaters. 49 KY Volcanos. 
26 FF yp Long deserts. 50 af FA Beetle-(?) like. 
27 4 — Foolish two. 51 g$#1 Breathing peace. 


28 hAkG Pigeon home. (The chief astronomers of 
29 Fe J, Large people. Yoo). 
30 EW Clear-footed. 52 E@gH Hwan Teu; helmet 
31 EER Mulberry (Fusang) wearers. 
32 PHiER Liu Kiu. 53 A Young. 
33 AS Nippon. 54 Same as number 21. 
' 84 Bp fig Orient (Korea ?) ao. « 
35 BF {A Clear advance. 56 2 ft Overflowing people. 


36 =e Re Hairy people. 57 Re Rat-named. 

37 &% Ra Toilers. «58 #8 ft Noisy people; flute- 
38 ¥% a Black-legged. players. 

39 Hy @3 H.ut-band holders. 59 4 K Women. 

40 Tif 42 (Lit.) Wise father. 60 rh Ze Middle-faced. 

41 3 Ear-nippers. 61 3¥-f- Sages. | 

42 Bz Silk-spinners (from 62 Fi] iH Rulersof theNorth(?) 
the mouth, like the silkworm). 63 =] Dh Summer prefecture. 
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He 4] Dragon king. 
tH Zs Medium prosperity. 
yy Fe So Ho,” or Small 


empyrean. 


(jE A, Contemptuons people. 
if jh First prefecture. 


Giants, same as No. 30. 


tLA Like-shouldered. 
(2 497% Without entrails. 


ee 


Same as number 4. 
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name of Manchuria. 
75 Fy Ht Dog’s rule. 
) SNe Fe Withoy¢ chests. 
7 La Vagrant devils. 


Ik bt) Great North. 
79 iF) eee Chosen. 
§ ) Hh i Middle. 
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81 oqo] Annan. 


The character [eid is not ad- 
ded tu the following: 


82 $e +7 Increasing barber. 


Ans. 
83 4 HE Fairy-land Is- 


land, Kiusiu. 
84 Pigfiy Western regions. 
85 yield Buoyant waves. 
86 Aly ‘‘ornered mountain. 
87 ALAR Spreading tree. 
88 Fy ii White Lake. 
89 HE fee Graceful farmers. 
90 ii Hs Broad mulberries. 
91 hig EF Broad desert. 
92 Kis Great marsh. 
93 BD es Governing edc¢ y. 
94 th HH Female archers. 
95 “Haid Gall (bitter) Lake. 


The distances from the Eastern to the Western and from 
the Southern to the Northern boundaries are 233,900 dz 
and 75 pal (stretches of the arms) respectively. 
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Nore. No. 50 on p. 340 is Reciprocal people and all the numbers on 


that page from 50 upward should be raised one digit. 
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‘KOREAN PROVERBS, EPITHETS AND COMMON 
SAYINGS. 


1. PROVERBS DERIVED FROM BUDDHISM. 


T'ang proverbs, and common sayings constitute the “ gold, 
silver and precious stones” of a nation’s intellectual wealth. 
Buddhism afforded the Koreans a vast mine for the enrich- 
ment of.their language and they seem to have worked it with 


- considerable success. Their isolation from other nations includ- 


ing at certain periods even those from whom they received and 
to whom they carried their religion may have aided in the 
general output. In the collections of Chinese proverbs made 
by Doolittle, Scarborough, Smith and Schaub the number relat- 
ing to, or derived from Buddhism is small indeed. In no coun- 
try outside of Thibet did this system make as profound an im- 
pression upon the civilization of its votaries as in the Peninsular 
Kingdom. 

Whether the Koreans are more inclined to express their 
ideas in this way than the Chinese and Japanese cannot at present 
be ascertained, but we are inclined to think that such is the case. 

Jassie 

“That Lamplighting old Buddha!,’ or, “ That Lamp- 
bright old Buddha!* an epithet applied to one who does not 
improve his opportunities, the proverbial “ ne’er do well,” a 
worthless object. The term Kopul signifies one of the mythi- 
cal Buddhas that preceded the historical, and is also applied to 
the teacher of Buddha by the Koreans. 


~ #* See Watters, Essays &c. p. 448. 
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Se & of o} ES 
(He’s a) “ Returning Amitabha.” 

One who makes no progress, who “ doesn’t get over the 
ground,” “ever learning, and never able to come to to the know- 
ledge of the truth,” a bore. “ A bad coin always comes back.” 

2 7 SH + Al MF et 

“ Do not upset the idol table” (because you are sure to see 
filth and mortar where all was gilded before’. A word of 
warning to him who is on the point of “raking up old scores ” 
against another, forgetting that his own sins will be laid bare. 

LAPS UTA OS 
‘That man’s a regular Buddha,” said sarcastically of 
a scoundrel, adunce, an idiot. Originally said only of one who 
was unusually virtuous. 


tASW4 RSA 

“ He ’s like the Laughing Buddha’’—so fat. All the stone ° 
images to be seen in Korea are called mt-ryok, i. e. they are © 
all representations of Mi-leh, judging by the term applied to 
them. 

A) St ch 

“ He ’s had an All Souls’ Feast.” This is said of one who 
“has struck it rich,” who has suddenly come in possession of 
a fortune, referririg to the large sums of money incidentally 
realized at the temples during the progress of this feast. 

ae 

“ (Qalling on Buddha,” “ Reciting Buddhist formulas ' 
mumbling in displeasure, scolding, incessant prating, “making 
a mountain of a molehill”’, “ Die Brummbase !” 


YRASA 


? 


“Late at both the upper and the lower monastery"— “ 
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the German “ Pechvogel,” the “luckless chap,” one who “‘seats - 
himself between two chairs.” 

A dog spent his time iu going back and forth between two 
monasteries, but missing the meal-time at each and the pious 
monks, thinking he had been fed at the monastery he came from, 
neglecting to feed him, he finally died of starvation. 


JZs| ea so 


“He wants to become a living Buddha” is said of one 

who does not eat. 
eto fhe 

“ He thinks it ’s the wooden bell’’ (a log hollowed out and 
carved like a fish, used to call the bonzes to mals and prayers) 
is ssid of one who punishes mercilessly. Any one who has 
seen this battered fish-drum, usually suspended by ropes in 
front of the main hall at a monastery will realize the force of 


this saying. 
AZ EF 
“The monk who hears of a Feast of all Souls.” At the an- 
nouncements of this feast monks come from far and near, fear- 
ing neither distance nor hardships. It is therefore the reply 
to an urgent summons. *“ ‘The king's business requires haste.” 


awa t2es<eausgsesie $ ys 
“tHe has a mind for the All soul’s rice, but none.for the 
rehearsal of chants.” This is said of one who eats much and 


works little. 
UAte 


“ Exhorting to virtue.” Whena monk goes about with an 
open book soliciting subseriptions for a temple he is said to 
exhort to virtue. The saying is applied toa pupil who hus 
his book open before him but does not study. 


Pau ae 
a's Mit tides % 
“ie. ) 
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| LEZzS 


“‘ Like a monk presenting offerings ”’; eye-service. 


ut a 


The “ Connected middle diagram” (==) detioting- water, 
‘quid elements; rigidity, cold; said of the idol that sits with 
closed eyes, and thumb touching the middle finger. One who 
does not answer when spoken to. 


FHWA TL 
“Do you intend to become a monk?” /A question ad- 
dressed to one who eats no meat. 


GABE 
“The horoscope of a monk.” One who cannot eat meat, 
and the childless are said to have a monk’s horoscope. 


AAR 
** A monk’s top-knot.” Anything that is hard to see, to 
find or obtain; “scarce as frog’s teeth,” “ frog’s hair,’ “ crab’s 
tail’ (Chinese), *“* eunuch’s whiskers’ (Korean). 
v 
= 4 
‘* Buddha paper.” Paper that is used in worshipping 
idols and is inferior to the paper used for other purposes. 
It has become the general term applied to all thin paper. 


Its use as an epithet or proverb corresponds almost to our 
vulgar too thin! 


Auta 
“ Like the interior of a temple ’’—such is a quiet, orderly 


house. we 
6 
HPASelt RATS 
“ Ready to ascend the seat of the gods’, i. e. rash, venture- 
some, “Fools, who rush in where angels fear to fread’; one who 


becomes fearless by success in crime. Certain monks were 
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greatly in need of food when one of their number caught a rat 
which they devoured. Their appetite being simply whetted 
by the taste of the forbidden diet they turned over the fat- 
bellied idols in search of the tempting dainties. “He who 
steals a needle to-day will steal gold to-morrow.” 


TAANARAAHEATAWSA 
“The wide-awake will eat hash even ina temple.” ‘Tact 
and shrewdness will overcome great Ciificulties. 


ASAuyeeHss+qyaqz 
“Every village has its ‘nourishing Buddha.” You will 
find at least one benevolent person in every town. 
~“ Every family has a goddess of mercy ; every place has 
Amitah Buddha” (Chinese). 


BeoexHPceASerwes 
BeAKSeL 

‘“‘ The artisan in mortar does not worship the idol.” “Famil- 

iarity breedscontempt.” “You never command respect where 

you allow everything that concerns you tobe known and seen.” 


Herder. 
arHyte+raAsezreAae 
“lhe Buddha made of mortar exhorts the Buddha made 
of stone” i.e. one rascal exhorts the other to mend his ways. 
“The pig that lies on the sloping ground exhorts the pig that 
lies on the level ground.’’ (Korean). 


INE FH WAS 
(This implement is) “like the coarse comb of a monk” 
i. €. useless for a given person or purpose. 


REVIEW. 


SHANTUNG (CHINA); A GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY OF THE PROVINCE; A SKETCH OF ITS MISSIONS &c. BY 
A. ARMSTRONG F. E. I. S., F. R. G. S. &c. 


Few books relating to the Far East have met with a heartier welcome 
than the above. It contains so much that is both interesting and instructive 
that one is tempted to go through the neat volume at one sitting. The au- 
thor is to be congratulated on the general plan as well as on the details of 
his work, ; 

Under the heading Geographical, Historical &c. he treats in a concise 
and yet ludid manner of almost everything that pertains to a complete 
knowledge of this portion of the great empire. In fact many a traveller 
might do extensive as well as expensive touring in the classic province 
without gaining as much information as may be gathered by a careful read- 
ing of this book. Granting that the wish is father to the thought one can- 
not help thinking that this is the first'of a series, consisting of a score or 
more of similar volumes introducing in the same easy style the large Eng- 
lish reading world to the different provinces, dependencies, islands &c. of 
China. William's MIDDLE KINGDOM and Richthofen’s CHINA are read by 
a comparatively small though select class of students; Mr. Armstrong's 
SHANTUNG will be read by the masses. 

The author devotes nearly half of the volume to Sketches of the Early 
Days of the Missions, furnishing much profitable and interesting reading. 
It is refreshing to meet one not directly engaged in missionary work him- 
self, who has such implicit faith in the success (past, present and future) of 
Missions that he will toil for davs in the dead of winter, pneumonia dogging 
his path, over rugged hills and bleak valleys in order that he may in person 
bid the solitary workers in the far interior a hearty god-speed and, return- 
ing,assure the Christian worldthait Missions pay. As he journeys on he offers 
the printed page to his fellow wayfarer not despising the plain, hard work 
of a colporteur and forgets, for a season, his own bright and cheery home, 
the horrors of the native inn, and the howling of the vulgar mob while he tells 
the Gospel story to a youth who happensto be travelling the same road. Yet 
this Christian teacher of mathematics and Greek does not failto tell us that 
grave mistakes have been and are perchance deimg made in the work ot 
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Missions. The pictures he gives us by a few strokes of the pen of the status 
of a certain Mission after the toil of a lifetime is sad in the extreme, yet all 
too familiar. It is evident that Mr. A. does not believe in putting science 
before the Gospel nor in substituting goody-goodiness for common sense. 
He would not make the dollar more prominent than the Decalogue and 
would draw a very distinct line between real converts and converts for rev- 
enue only; he would have little to do with mere hangers-on and idlers. We 
can appreciate such candor in representing the work to which we and most 
of our readers have devoted oyr lives. 

The map accompanying the book adds greatly to its value and shows 
the experienced hand ofthe compiler. We regret however that he did 
not think of marking in some way all the places where the Tree of Life 
has been planted; mission stations, chapels, schools, hospitals &c. All of 
these we should think might have been indicated by some system of marks 
that would not have entailed much additional labor while greatly enhanc- 
ing both its immediate and prospective value. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DAILY GAZETTE. 


Nov. 16th. H. M. and the Crown Prince will observe the customary puri- 
fication rites in preparation for the coming sacrifices. 


Nov. roth. H. M. hearing that robbers abound in Seoul and vicinity 
threatens to punish the respective officers severely unless they succeed in 
capturing the miscreants at once. 


Nov. 21st. The Privy Council recommends the punishment of the Board 
of Records* because of a mistake which occurred in the Daily Gazette. 


Nov. 23rd. The Home Office recommends the appointment of the Right 


Sub-mayor of Seoul, Li Myen Sangf consul at Tientsin, and Sye Sang Kyof 
secretary of that consulate. 


Nov. 25th. H. M. appoints Min Yeng TalZ and Li Wan Yong] (formerly 


connected with the Korean Legation at Washington) superintendents of the 
English School. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Indemnity demanded from Korea by Japan is becoming the 
subject of much comment. 

It seems from latest accounts that the Korean government is prepared 
to acknowledge a violation of Treaty stipulations on the part of the Wonsan 
officials in prohibiting, temporarily, the export of beans a year ago, but the 
indemnity demanded is exorbitant. The Korean government so far as it 
was possible to act in the premises has not been guilty ot more than the 
customary Asiatic tardiness. 


Dr. ALLEN has been invited to read a paper on Korean Folk Lore at 
the Folk Lore Congress to be held in Chicago during the World's Fair. 


AN order for 300 sabres has been sent to Japan as the first step towards 
the reorganization of the Korean cavalry. 


On the evening of Nov. 19th. Their Korean Majesties received the Com- 
missioner of the World's Fair, Mr. de Guerville, and Dr. Allen, and saw some 
magic lantern views of the World's Fair in which they showed great interest. 
Korea is getting off a very creditable exhibit to which Dr. Allen has been 
asked to attend. He is now having it packed and shipped. 


As seen in the Gazeffe of the roth. inst Seoul and vicinity is infested 
with robbers. A Chinaman (merchant from Chefoo) was attacked and killed 
by them on the sand near the ferry-crossing on the road to Chemulpo. 
His Ex. the Chinese Minister has offered a reward of 500,000 cash for the 
apprehension of the gang. The Japanese consul has issued a notice inform- 
ing his nationals of the state of things and urging the exercise of greater cau. 
tion on the part of travellers. He further urges prompt communication with 
the consulate whenever suspicious individuals are met with on the highways- 


Cot. T. GAJIYAMA leaves quite suddenly on the Ist prox. His successer, 
Mr. Oishi Masami is expected in a few days. Mr. Sugimura, H. I. J. M's 
consul will act as charge d'affaires ad interim. 


It is with much sorrow that we have heard of the death of the Hon. Mr. 
Kondo, for several years H. I. J. M's. representative at Seoul. Mr. Kondo died 
of dysentery at Tokyo on Nov. Ist. after ashort illness. He will be long rem- 
embered in Seoul for his broad views, amiable qualities and the uniform cour- 
tesy with which he treated everyone. For many years officially connected 
with Japanese interests in the Peninsula, he was widely conversant with Korean 
affairs and popular not only with his own nationals but with the Korean 
people as well. A widecircle of friends extends its sympathies to Mrs. Kondo 
and other members of the bereaved family. 
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THe CHRISTIAN LITERARY UNION OF SEOUL held its Nov. meeting on the 
18th. inst. at the residence of Rev. D. L. Gifford. The evening was occupied 
by a medical symposium in which Dr. Vinton of the Presbyterian Mission, 
Physician in charge of the Government Hospital took a prominent part, giv- 
ing many interesting incidents relative to his work and affording an enjoy- 
able and profitable evening. Questions were asked as to the native phar- 
macopoeia and our-medical friends readily admitted that they had not given 
the subject any attention, having been too much occupied in their work. We 
were impressed, while listening to these experiences, by the childlike faith 
and sismplicity of manner which the Koreans exhibit towards the European. 
The readiness with which they submit te a surgical operation is a constant 
surprise to us, and in this particular they certainly stand in striking contrast 
to the ever-suspicious Chinaman. In one thing the two nations are alike, 
Viz. they expect the European to work miracles, even to the raising of the 
dead, when native remedies have proved of no avail. 


On Sunday Nov. 27, being the rst. Sun. in Advent, the little new Eng- 
lish Church, which has been in course of erection during the past summer, 
was dedicated to the service of Almighty God by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Corfe D. D., Missionary Bishop of the Church of England in Corea. The 
new building which stands close to the gates of the British Consulate, and 
which is called the “Church of the Advent” from the fact of its having been 
dedicated in honor of the Advent of our Lord, takes the place of the small 
room near the same spot which has been used for the services of the Eng- 
lish Church since the first arrival of the Mission in Seoul in the season of 
Advent, 1890. The Dedication service, which began at 8 A. M., opened with 
the Hymn: “Come Holy Ghost, our souls inspire" and the Litany, sung by 
the Bishop and his clergy kneeling in a group before the Sanctuary Gates, 
Then followed some special Psalms and Prayers, appropriate to the benedic- 
tion of the Church and its fittings. The service closed with a sung cel- 
ebration of the Holy Eucharist, at which the Bishop, assisted by the Rev. 
M. N. Trollope and the Rev, M. W. Davies as Gospeller and Epistoler, used 
the newly consecrated altar for the first time. At5 P. M., immediately be- 
fore Evensong, the Rev. F. W. Doxat, M. A. of Oriel College Oxford, late 
Canon of Bloemfontein, who has recently arrived from England, took the 
oath of allegiance to the Bishop, etc., and was instituted to the charge of 
the newly dedicated Church. Mr. Doxat preached after Evensong from the 
text Rom. XIII, 2. and the Festival was brought to a close by the singing 
of a solemn Te Deum, as an act of thanksgiving. 
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On Wed. Nov. 30 (St Andrew's Day) the Bishop performed the dedica- 
tion of St Peter's Mission House which closely adjoins the Church of the- 
Advent, and which forms the residence of the little band of Sisters, belong- 


ing to the Community of St. Peter. at Kilburn, who have recently arrived 
from England. 


WE glean the following from a private letter dated Fusan Nov. 28, 1892: 
Your October number asked where sang is? I have always under- 
stood this to mean Japan, and all Japanese and Koreans here know Japan 
by this name. That is to Say it is its ancient name as known to the Chi- 
nese some 3000 years ago. The Chinese describe “Fusang Kuo” as the 
country where the “sun comes up,” the “sun's source” and this latter 
term was finally adopted. Previous to this, Japan was called Wei Kuk by 
the Chinese, a term very much disliked by the Japanese in the present day, 
and seldom if ever used by polite people. In 1890 some Japanese started 
in Fusan a company calledthe /usang Sea-Product Co. which still exists. 
The weather for the past few days has been unusually cold and windy: 
On Friday last a heavy N. E. galeset in which lasted without abatement 
until yesterday at noon, causing the thermometer to fallm uch below freezing 
point and the water in the paddy fieldsto be covered with a thick coating of 
ice. The Zokio Maru which arrived here from Vladivostock to-day, reports 
having encountered the same gale just after leaving port. 
Dr. Hardie and family left us for Yuensan by last Zokio Maru. 
Trade is beginning to improve, but it has a lot to pull up before it can 
come anywhere near that of last year. 


THE KOREAN FISHING QUESTION. 


Some idea ofthe great importance to Japan of the privilege of fishing on 
the Korean coast may be gathered froma statement published on the author- 
ity of the Tokyo News Agency. The number of Japanese boats, we read, 
engaged in the fishery is no less than upwards of four thousand four hund- 
red, of which about eighteen hundred have licenses. Their annual take 
averages froma million and a half of ye to two million value, and it isestima- 
ted that with more diligence and improved methods they might easily bring 
this figure to three or four millions. We cannot wonder that under such 


-circumstances there is much reluctance on Japan's part to agree to any 


arrangement tending to restrict the valuable privilege of fishing on the 
Korean coasts. The Japan Mail, 


Nor can we wonder that the Koreans hesitate to extend this privilege 
longer on doubtful claims. What has the Island Empire to offer in lieu of it? 


A 


